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Holy Father Considers Catholic Action 


A translation of the Italian text of an address by His Holiness Pope Pius XI! to diocesan presidents 
of Italian Catholic Action and to members of Marian Congregations of Rome and Italy gathered in 


BmoveD sons and daughters, men 
and women, young people, and 
teachers of Italian Catholic Action: 
We greet you most cordially and thank 
you for the diligent manner in which 
you have spent these last few days 
studying two questions of capital im- 
portance as far as the individual or 

lic practice of religion is concerned 
in Italy. To-day, We have no inten- 
tion of referring to these subjects again, 
nor do We deem it necessary to give 
expression to the joy you read 
in Our eyes when We see you gathered 
in such great numbers around Us. Our 
wish is rather to draw your attention 
to some considerations concerning 
Catholic Action in itself. 

(1) In the first place, you are 
“Catholic Action.” This word “Ac- 
tion,” precise and comprehensive at 
the same time, indicates the speci 
character of your organization and dis- 
tinguishes it from other Catholic asso- 
ciations. Not that the latter do not 
also take action, but their activities are 
usually geared toward a special, deter- 
pref object carried out by means of 
an organized and permanent society, 
whatever the scope of these associa- 
tions, be it religious and charitable, 
social and economic, or connected in 
some way with culture. For this rea- 
son, such bodies generally take their 
titles from their aim. 

But you call yourselves simply 
“Catholic Action” because having a 
general, not particular or specific, aim, 
you are not, as it were, a fixed axis 
around which gravitates the mechanism 
of just any organization, You are 
rather a reception center where Cath- 
olics gather to organize for action. 

Given this, there cannot be among 
you, (as there exists in other associa- 
tions in accordance with the regulations 
and for a useful purpose) side by side 
with the true and proper active mem- 
bers, other “honorary’’ members who 
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national convention in Rome, given May 5, 1951. 


do nothing more than subscribe to the 
objective aim of the association, renew 
their membership regularly, pay their 


subscriptions and even 
the periodical publications and attend 
meetings from tisne to time. 

It would be impossible to conceive 
a Catholic Action group in which 
members not fully active were re- 
cruited. To obtain the membershi 
card, to listen to conferences or ad- 


dresses, to subscribe to the even 
without reading it perhaps: Is this 
enough for a man to himself a 


true member of Catholic Action? 
Would not such a procedure be a con- 
tradiction between the name and the 
thing? Would a little ayy of ac- 
tive members accompani a shape- 
less crowd of sions during the 
great public manifestations merit the 
name os —— Action? = m 

(2) Catholic Action is i 
title—and well you know it directly 
subordinated to the power of the Hier- 
archy and it collaborates with the latter 
in the apostolate. In Italian Catholic 
Action, the headquarters and the vari- 
ous diocesan and ial groups are 
managed by the laity who, however, 
are helped and guided by the assistance 
of the clergy. But in the Marian Con- 
gregations which can also be called 
pleno jure (in the fullest sense of the 
term) Catholic Action, the parish 
priest is the president by right. (cfr. 
Constit. Bis Saeculari, 27 5 
1948—Acta Ap. Sedis vol. 40, pa; 
393 seq.). But here, in order that the 
help rendered to your women’s asso- 
ciations be truly holy and fruitful, 
priests delicately leave to the leaders, 
and in every case to wise religious 
women, all that the latter can do on 
their own sometimes even better, and 
restrict themselves to their sacerdotal 
duties. 

These thoughts on the organization 
of Catholic Action lead Us to add 


aaa) 
ing with ardent zeal those who are 
baptized to become perfect Christians. 
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this does not hinder its developing be- 
yond the narrow limits of the parish. 
It must also be remembered that not- 


Church itself, was originally organi 
diocesan and i 


the parish, the rapidly growing com- 


it always 
laity subordinated to the Bishop or his 


delegates. 
(3 The activities of Catholic Ac- 
tion extend to the entire religious and 
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social field covered by the mission and 
work of the Church. It is well known 
that the normal growth and increase 
of religious life presuppose a certain 
measure of healthy economic and social 
conditions. Who can resist a pang of 
emotion upon seeing how economic 
misery and social evils render the 
Christian life according to the com- 
mands of God more difficult and too 
often demand heroic sacrifices? But 
from this it cannot be concluded that 
the Church must begin by laying aside 
its religious mission and, first and fore- 
most, procure the healing of social 
misery. The Church has always been 
solicitous in the defense and the pro- 
motion of justice, but from the days 
of the Apostles, even when faced with 
the gravest social abuses, she has ful- 
filled her mission, and by the sanctifi- 
cation of souls and the conversion of 
inner feelings, she has also sought to 
start the cure of social evi rsuaded 
as she is that the power of religion and 
Christian principles bring about this 
cure better than any other means. 

(4) The external and well disci- 
plined organization of Catholic Action 
does not exclude but even promotes 
individual perspicacity and a spirit of 
foresight and initiative—every one ac- 
cording to his own capacity and sta- 
tion—in permanent contact with the 
members of Catholic Action in the 
same place, of the same profession, and 
of the same circle. Whenever the need 
is felt for some Catholic Action or 
campaign, each man holds himself 
ready with heart. By his enthu- 
siasm and devotion, each brings dis- 
interested help to the other unions and 
institutions desirous of his collabora- 
tion in order to obtain their own ob- 
jective with greater security and per- 
fection. 

In other words, the mentality of as- 
sociates who consider themselves as 
the inert wheels of a gigantic machine 
incapable of moving of their own ac- 
cord until the central force makes 
» them rotate, would not be compatible 
with the proper idea of Catholic Ac- 
tion. Nor could it be admitted that 
the leaders of Catholic Action should 
_ be like the operators of an electrical 

plant merely waiting for the word of 
' command to switch on or interrupt, 

to regulate or direct the current in the 
_ vast network. 

They must, above all, exercise a 
personal moral influence, an influence 
which will usually be the effect of the 
esteem and sympathy they can win, an 
influence that will make their sugges- 
tions, their counsels, the authority of 
their experience, respected every time 
it is a question of putting into motion 
Catholic forces ready for actionagy. 

(5) We have no need to tell you 
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that Catholic Action is not called upon 
to be a power in the field of party 
politics. Catholic citizens as such can 
well unite themselves in an association 
of political activity: they have every 
right to do this no less as Christians 
than as citizens. The presence within 
its ranks and the participation of mem- 
bers of Catholic Action—in the sense 
and within the limits mentioned above 
—is lawful and may even be entirely 
desirable. But even by virtue of Article 
43 of the Concordat 5 rece the Holy 
See and Italy, it is not admissible that 
Italian Catholic Action should become 
a political party organization. 

(6) Even by its nature, Catholic 
Action has no mission to lead other 
associations or to exercise over them 
a semi-authoritative onage. The 
fact that Catholic Action is under the 
immediate direction of the Hierarchy 
does not lead to such a conclusion. 
The special end of each organization 
is that which determines the manner 
of its direction. And it may well be 
that this end does not need, or even 
renders ——— such immediate 
direction. Yet this does not mean that 
these organizations cease to be Catholic 
and united to the Hierarchy. 

Compared with them, the specific 
meaning of Catholic Action is, as We 
have already said, that it is a sort of 
reception center for active Catholics 
always ready to collaborate in the 
— of the Church, an apostolate 

vinely instituted on hierarchical lines 
whose co-operators—found amon 
those who have been baptised an 
confirmed—have been recruited in a 
supernatural manner. 

This leads to a conclusion which is 
at the same time a paternal warning— 
not for Catholic Action in any given 
country but for Catholic Action of all 
countries and of all times. The con- 
struction of Catholic Action must adapt 
itself in different regions to the par- 
ticular local circumstances. But in one 

int all its members are equal: in 
‘sentire cum Ecclesia” (thinking with 
the Church), in dedicating themselves 
to the Church’s cause, in obeying those 
whom the Holy Ghost has made Bish- 
ops to rule the Church of God, in sub- 
mitting as sons to the Supreme Pastor 
to whose care Christ has entrusted His 
Church. And how could it be other- 
wise as long as you, members of Cath- 
olic Action, together with your Bishop 
and your Pope form, so to speak, vir- 
tually a single unit. 

With this wish We whole-heartedly 
impart to you, beloved sons and daugh- 
ters, Our Apostolic Benediction. 

And now We turn to the Marian 
Congregations of Rome and Italy which 
have come together in the Eternal City 
for two important meetings. 


On many occasions and in markedl 
— ways, ay fat sons an 

whters, We have given you spon- 
taneous proof of Our affection or 
solicitude. We have truly nothing to 
add even on this occasion, save one 
more paternal exhortation to give Us 
in return for Our trust an ever more 
perfect docility in obedience to your 
tules, your spirit, and all the counsels 
and instructions which, following Our 
predecessors, We have given you Our- 
selves chiefly in the Constitution “Bis 
Saeculari”’. 


In this you must see the Charter of 
the Marian Congregations, and you 
must remember that the more you 
conform with exactitude to its pre- 
scriptions, the more vigorous, rosper- 
ous and effective these Cuainamiocs 
will be. Therefore, see that per- 
sonal efforts are spent sewed tals ob- 
jective, as well as the efforts of each 
of Congregations, all the associ- 
ated efforts of Assemblies, your 
Federations and Confederations. 


Rest assured of this: the more your 
Marian Congregations live faithful to 
their character, the more they work 
according to their methods in their 
vast field of sanctification, charity, and 
ai late, the more they will render 

emselves useful to the common labors 
of the Church, many in form but one 
in aim. 

That you have understood all this 
and put it into practice is shown by 
the magnificent book in which you 
present Us with a compendium of your 
work in the parishes and in the suburbs 
of Rome. In your traditional manner, 
you work in silence and your discre- 
tion is equal to your intensity. Well 
We know and praise it. But it is also 
fitting that on certain occasions “men 
should see your good works and glorify 


your Mother who is in Heaven.” 


But to you in particular, beloved 
daughters, a word of special encour- 
agement. This year you are celebrating 
the second centenary of the Brief “Quo 
Tibi” whereby our immortal prede- 
cessor Benedict XIV made the great 
family of the Prima Primaria accessible 
to women and congregations of 
women. This was a providential in- 
novation because if exclusion served 
for two centuries to give greater soli- 
darity to the life and activity of the 
Marian Congregations, the transforma- 
tion of Society conferred upon woman 
a function different from, but in force 


-.and amplitude, comparable to that of 


man, 

Nothing of the original character 
has been altered by this happy exten- 
sion. The Congregations have not 
mitigated their needs to put themselves 
within the reach of women. Women 
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Calendar of Scheduled Catholic Meetings and Events 


June, 1951 
2-S—CATHOLIC HosPiTAL ASSOCIATION OF U.S. AND CANADA—annual meeting, Philadelphia, Pa. 
8-10—CATHOLIC BROADCASTERS ASSOCIATION—Sth annual convention, South Orange, New Jeresy. 


11-Sept. 1—SUMMER SCHOOLS OF CATHOLIC ACTION—25th year—to be held in St. Louis, Omaha, Duluth, Spo- 
kane, Houston, Erie; New York and Chicago. 


13-16—CATHOLIC THEATRE CONFERENCE—13th biennial convention, Chicago, Ill. 
21-24—Kappa GAMMA Pi—10th national Congress, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


July, 1951 
23-29—INTERNATIONAL CATHOLIC DEAF CONGRESS—Buffalo, New York. 


August, 1951 
6-8—CATHOLIC ToTAL ABSTINENCE UNION—annual convention, Brooklyn, New York. 
6-10—CONFRATERNITY OF CHRISTIAN DoctrinE—parish priests’ CCD Institute for Province of Detroit, Grand 
Rapids, Michigan. ~' 
7-9—FRANCISCAN EDUCATIONAL CONFERENCE—32nd anual meeting, St. Bonaventure, New York. 
17-19—CONFRATERNITY OF CHRISTIAN DocTRINE—fegional congress, Marquette, Mich. 
20-24—NATIONAL LiTuRGICAL WEEK—Dubuque, Iowa. 
25-29—CAaTHOLIC CENTRAL VEREIN OF AMERICA AND NATIONAL CATHOLIC WoMEN’s UNION—national con- 
ventions, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
26-28—CONFRATERNITY OF CHRISTIAN Docrains—regional congress for Province of St. Paul, Winona, Minn. 
26-31—NATIONAL FEDERATION OF CATHOLIC COLLEGE STUDENTS—national congress, St. Paul, Minn. 


September, 1951 
9-11—NaATIONAL NEWMAN CLUB FEDERATION—national conference, Wentworth-by-the-Sea, New Hampshire. 
14-20—NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF CATHOLIC CHARITIES AND THE ST. VINCENT DE PAUL SocieTy—annual meet- 
ing, Detroit, Mich. 
28-Oct. 1—CONFRATERNITY OF CHRISTIAN DocTRINE—fegional congress for Province of Portland, Seattle, Wash. 
29-Oct. 1—CONFRATERNITY OF CHRISTIAN DocTRINE—regional congress, Hartford, Conn. 


October, 1951 

2-4—CONFRATERNITY OF CHRISTIAN DocTRINE—tegional congress for the Diocese of Austin, Waco, Texas. 

2-7—HoLy NAME Society—fifth national meeting, Detroit, Mich. 
9-11—CONFRATERNITY OF CHRISTIAN DocrrinE—tegional congress for Province of Denver, Pueblo, Colo. 
11-14—NAaTIONAL CATHOLIC YOUTH CouNCIL—Ist meeting, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
15-19—YouTH DEPARTMENT, N.C.W.C.—3rd national conference, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
16-18—CONFRATERNITY OF CHRISTIAN DocTRINE—fegional congress for Province of Baltimore, Wheeling. 
19-23—-NATIONAL CATHOLIC RuRAL Lirg CONFERENCE—29th national convention, Boston, Mass. 
23-25—CONFRATERNITY OF CHRISTIAN DocrrinE—regional congress for Province of New Orleans, Birming- 

ham, Ala. 

26-28—CONFRATERNITY OF CHRISTIAN DocrrinE—regional congress, Albany, N.Y. 


November, 1951 
7-11—CONFRATERNITY OF CHRISTIAN DocTRINE—9th national congress, Chicago, Ill. 
27-29—NATIONAL CATHOLIC CEMETERY CONFERENCE—4th annual convention, St. Louis, Mo. 


September,. 1952 
20-24—NaTIONAL COUNCIL OF CATHOLIC WOMEN—26th national meeting, Seatthe, Washington. 
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Move On, Sons of Misfortune 


FTY miles down the highway the cotton was just 

now ready. Cotton pickers read this news by 
word-of-mouth grapevine. In Bishop, Texas, almost 
all the cotton was in. The last days of the picking 
made poor picking. 

At $1.50 a hundred pounds in the area of Bishop, 
there was little chance for making a living wage, even 
with five and six children working in the fields from 
ten to twelve hours. 


The migrants climbed into their trucks and 
jalopies and moved on creaking down the highway. 
Move on, sons of misfortune! 


One of the farmers spoke to the pastor of the local 
parish. He wanted help because his cotton was still 
in the field. 


“Couldn't you persuade your parishioners to go 
out into the fields and bring the cotton in?” 


“Yes, I can try,” said Father Boos. “But how 
much will you pay them?” 


“$1.75 a hundred pounds.” 
“Not enough,” said Father Boos. 


“$2.00.” 


“Not enough,” said Father Boos. 


When the agreement was reached at $3.50 a hun- 
dred pounds, Father Boos spoke to his parishioners 
and the following day the cotton began to fill the long 
sacks and find its way to the trucks waiting at the 
edge of the field; thence to the gin. 


Farmers insist in all the deliberations with officials 
of the government agencies, the Employment Service, 
the Immigration Service, with the President's Commis- 
sion on Migratory Labor, through their official spokes- 
men before the legislative bodies in Washington, that 
the local people will not do “stoop labor.” 

I have been told again and again that our Mexican 
people have a kind of Wanderlust—‘they have the 
gypsy in them”—that is why they move out of the 
Rio Grande Valley to find work in the beet fields, the 
cherry harvest, the corn and tomato and pickle harvest 
of the northern states. 

“That is their vacation!” 


The labor unions and thupcivic organizations, even 
many individual officials (speaking privately and off 
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the record) say there is no truth in such generalizing 
statements. Many individual farmers are anxious to 
improve the wages and working conditions of their 
workers, but these are a very few against the majority 
which enforces the wretched standards. 


The hard facts of life as the majority of our migrant 
population find them are these. In order to keep body 
and soul together it is necessary to move and hunt to 
find employment. Without education a large body of 
our Mexican migrant population in the Southwest is 
necessitated to do the “stoop labor” tasks. 


Although there is nothing degrading in this honest 
toil itself, our migrants find themselves the victims of 
circumstances over which they have no control. 


The daily wage paid for farm work in south 
Texas along the Rio Grande is $2.50 a day. However, 
only two weeks ago I ran across the case of a wetback 
who was receiving 8¢ an hour. 


A wetback is an alien from Mexico who has en- 
tered the United States illegally by swimming or 
wading the Rio Grande. When work is available in 
south Texas, the word passes along the river on the 
Mexican side. Oftentimes recruiters are paid for 
passing the information that workers are needed in a 
certain section of the Valley. There are porteros 
(hookers) who own boats, carefully hidden during the 
day, who will transport the wetbacks at night for a 
sum, usually 10 pesos (ten dollars Mexican money— 
about $1.20). Many of the workers try to ford the 
river on their own without knowing the whirlpools 
and holes of the river bottom. It is reliably estimated 
that one thousand bodies a year are washed out into 
the Gulf of Mexico. 


In February of 1951 the Immigration Service de- 
ported the father, mother and two children of a 
family of seven after they were apprehended while 
working on one of the farms in the Rio Grande Valley. 


The parents said nothing about their other three 
children. 


Back on the Mexican side they walked fifteen miles 
up the river during the night. The mother now in- 
sisted they must wade the river back to the United 
States. Her baby.needed her. In the middle of the 
river, caught in a whirlpool, the father and mother 
lost their lives while their two children watched 
helplessly. 
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The two children finally made their way back to 
the three others who were left behind. For three days 
they said nothing about the incident, until hunger 
made them go begging for food at a neighboring 
house. 


Some of these children were Mexican citizens, 
others of the family were born in the United States. 


Along the 1600 miles of border from Texas to 
California 900 border patrolmen find it impossible to 
halt the crossings. The illegal crossings of foreign 
workers from Mexico into the United States is esti- 
mated by a reliable survey at 1,600,000. 


There are in the United States 1,000,000 migrants 
forever on the move. They do not belong to the 
land, nor does the land belong to them. They are 
the sons of misfortune. Four hundred thousand are 
wetbacks. 


The vast numbers of foreign illegal workers on 
the farms of the Southwest cause a surplus of labor 
and a consequent low wage. For the wetback there 
is no recourse but to accept whatever pay he is offered. 
Very often he is so destitute he is willing to work as 
long as he can secure one good meal a day. 


The citizens of the cities in this area are forced to 
meet this competition. They prefer to migrate into 
areas where the wage scale is higher, even at the ex- 
pense of travel and the loss of schooling and education 
of their children. Many are on the road six months 
of the year. They are citizens of Mexican descent; 
many of their sons are fighting and dying in Korea. 
Ninety per cent of them are Catholics, baptized and 
confirmed in the Catholic religion. 


In the fields the father of the family can usually 
supplement his wages with the work of his children— 
the larger the family, the better. 


During the cotton harvest Tito Gonzales might be 
found in the cantina on a weekend boasting about the 
work his son is doing. 


“Pancho,” he shouts, addressing his companion, 
“you know what my Roberto is pick yesterday ?—-Three 
hundred pounds! That is more than four dollars for 
me. We buy more frijoles, no?” 


In 1950 the school officials of Texas estimated 
80,000 children of school age were not in school for 
even one day. In Hidalgo county the educational 
status of the population is such that it is becoming 
impossible to fill the draft quotas because of illiteracy. 


The step-up in importation of Mexican nationals 
for work in the United States (the'core of the migrant 
problem), occurred during World War II when 
there was an honest shortage of«man-power. The 
Mexican government and the United States entered 
into an agreement popularly known as the Bracero 
(hired hand) agreement in order to guarantee wages, 
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insurance, transportation, housing and medical facili- 
ties for the foreign workers. 

Many of these workers stayed in the United States 
and helped to swell the number of “stoop labor” 
hands. After the war the contracts were continued, 
ostensibly for those areas where a shortage of farm 
workers was declared by the Employment Service. If 
the Bracero agreement could be enforced, that is, if 
the wetback invasion could be stopped, it would aid 
considerably in protecting the workers from the exploi- 
tation practiced in many states. 

Mexican nationals form the largest group of 
foreign workers in the United States. The intergov- 
ernmental processing of farm workers has been going 
on for several decades. From 1942 to 1947 there were 
219,500 Mexican nationals contracted for 24 states. 


In 1949 100,000 Mexican nationals were imported 
for farm labor. This gives no accounting of those 
entering the labor supply market illegally from Mexico. 
In 1950 the deportations of illegal Mexican aliens from 
the farms of the U. S. went as high as 565,000. Of 
course, not all illegal aliens were caught. 


In 1947 the “legalizing of illegals” under Bracero 
contracts began and has since continued. Fifty-five 
thousand were legalized in the summer of 1947. 


Of the total six million farm workers in the United 
States, half are sub-marginal, that is, they must su 
plement their farm work with other employment in 
order to sustain themselves. One million five hundred 
thousand are occupied the year round while 3,700,000 
find work in the planting and harvest season. 


Of the five million migrant farm workers in the 
United States fifty per cent are employed by 120,000 
farmers. 


These five million are the really “forgotten” people 
so far as social legislation is concerned. The evidence 
gathered by the President’s Commission on Migratory 
Labor proves conclusively by facts and figures that the 
system employed by the 120,000 farmers using migrant 
labor makes a slave labor market which rivals the 
conditions existing before the Civil War. 


For these five million citizens there is no collective 
bargaining, no working contracts, no minimum wage, 
no employment insurance, no social security. 


The comparatively small group of farmers has 
succeeded in building up a labor supply (preferably 
a surplus) which has one purpose only, the coining of 
money, cost what it may in slum-living, poor housing, 
no housing, endless hours of work, lack of education 
for children, famine, disease and death. There is no 
soul and there is no heart, generally speaking, in the 
employment of migrant labor. 


At a meeting several weeks ago at which the topic 
of discussion was the pasbable supply of cotton pickers 


Turn to page 12 
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The State 
and The Family 


Sister M. Sophie, O.S.F. 


In this article Sister Sophie of Alverno College, Milwaukee, Wis., concludes the presentation of 
facts of a study she has made of the jurisdiction and power of the State in regulating marriage 


and the family. 


TATISTICS and public opinion polls may manifest 
the moral level of a nation but they are not the 
determinants of right and wrong, nor do they 

express the nature of reality. Modern life has created 
a host of special family and moral hazards which are 
breaking genuine progress and undermining our civil- 
ization. 

A primary duty of the State is to make laws that 
favor marriage and ban unlawful unions. However, 
civil legislators who have no fixed moral or religious 
principles on which to base their laws are easily in- 
fluenced by popular movements, which are often 
started and directed by small, organized, and articulate 
groups. As a result we see in our day an ever greater 
sanction given by law to divorce, a growing demand 
for birth control clinics, for compulsory eugenic steri- 
lization, and the attitude spreading that those whose 
offspring will not in all probability be healthy and 
normal should be denied the right to marry. 

Concerning divorce much has and can be written but 
Pius XI has expressed what is essential to any argu- 
ment against divorce when he said that because of its 
divine institution marriage carries with it a perpetual 
and indissoluble bond. Even before marriage was 
raised to the dignity of a sacrament, it possessed this 
character. Therefore, a marriage, whether between 
believers or unbelievers, inasmuch as it is a true mar- 
riage, is and remains a perpetual bond. Even when the 
sacramental is absent, the marriage bond is so intrinsi- 
cally subject to divine right that it cannot be subject to 
the decision of any civil power. 

Those who defend the competence of the State to 
grant divorce and to widen the grounds for granting it 
point to the advantages the parties themselves secure 
in being loosed from an undesirable bond, the good 
which the children secure when the unhappy marriage 
of their parents is dissolved, and the good accruing to 
society in general from the breaking up of unsuccess- 
ful and discordant homes. If nature herself, or rather 
its Author, has determined the character of marriage 
and fixed the term of the contract, a failure to carry out 
the demands of nature must necessarily entail great 
harm to the community, family, and to the individual. 
The benefits enumerated can only be apparent and not 
real. 
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Eugenics is a science whose object is the building up 
of a healthy and physically strong posterity. The 
object is in itself good and every nation and family 
ought to desire a healthy and strong posterity, but it 
is using an evil means if it passes laws which infringe 
upon the God-given rights of individuals. An inno- 
cent person has an inalienable right to the integrity of 
his body as well as an innate right to marry. A person 
may be incapacitated for marriage for several reasons, 
for example, insane persons who are so devoid of rea- 
son either habitually or actually at the time of marriage 
that they are not able to understand the substance of 
marriage are incapacitated by the natural law itself for 
contracting marriage. Genuine free consent in that 
case is lacking. The State may seek to discourage 
persons who are, for example, feeble-minded, from 
marrying by other lawful means, but eugenic steriliza- 
tion cannot be rightfully used to prevent reproduction. 
Such a practice involves a violation of man’s natural 
right to physical integrity. The State is obliged to 
defend man’s natural rights and not to violate them. 
If it is wrong for the State to sterilize the mentally 
unfit, it is certainly wrong to sterilize persons who 
are normal except for some physical disadvantage on 
account of which the probability of producing defec- 
tive offspring is high. Since children have more than 
a mere social value, it is not for the State to determine 
who shall or shall not come into being. In his ency- 
clical On Christian Marriage Pius XI emphasizes that 
“the family is more sacred than the State, and that 
men are begotten not for the earth only, nor for time 
but for Heaven and for eternity.” The common good, 
we repeat, cannot be so restricted to physical or tem- 
poral considerations as to disregard eternal ones. 

Venereal diseases are such a menace to society that 
it is the duty of the State to seek to control and eradi- 
cate this evil. Civil authority would be within its prop- 
er sphere if it temporally segregated or hospitalized 
persons until the infection would be cured, or if it pre- 
scribed a medical examination for persons about to be 
married, but it would be overstepping its limits of au- 
thority if it forbade marriage permanently to persons 
who would not submit to such segregation nor to the 
prescribed medical examination. 

The number of specific problems concerning matr- 
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riage is so great that even a brief discussion of more 
of them is beyond an article of this kind. 

In view of the general relationship of family and 
State, the family is to look to the State as its servant, 
for it is not itself the mere servant of the State. Al- 
though within its own sphere the State is sovereign, its 
sovereignty is limited by the end for which civil gov- 
ernment exists. Sovereignty, like earthly goods, is a 
stewardship for the interests of those who are subjects. 
The State's rights over the family are always condi- 
tional or supplementary. Neither the State nor the 
family has a monopoly over all rights. If the State 
seeks to absorb all functicns into itself, it is exceed- 
ing its authority. If the family considers itself so 
supreme and exclusive as not to heed either the just 
personal rights of its members, of other families, or 
the general welfare, it too is arrogating to itself more 
authority than is due. In goods of the same order 
the good of the whole takes precedence over that of 
the individual or smaller social units. The social 
welfare, where inalienable rights are not involved, is 
the highest right. 

As a moral person the family has these rights: the 
right to’ procreate and educate children; the right to 
perpetuate itself; the right to share in public benefits 
according to distributive justice; the right of suffrage; 
the right to inspire social laws; and the right to ful- 
fill all its obligations toward God. 

The duties of the State toward the family as enu- 
merated by Pius XI in his encyclical On Christian Mar- 
riage are: 

1. To contribute to the maintenance of the family 
and married people where individual effort and 
private resources are not able to do so by granting 
assistance with regard to such things as: 

a) Suitable dwellings, especially for large fami- 

lies; 

b) Employment and means of livelihood for the 

husband who cannot procure these; 

c) Necessities of life in the case of great poverty 

or exorbitant prices; 

d) Mothers who are compelled to work outside 

the home; 

e) Proper care, food, medicine for mothers in 

childbirth; 

2. To protect chastity. 

It is interesting to note that neither the Constitution 
of the United States nor the Bill of Rights makes any 
mention of the family; it is concerned only with the 
rights and duties of individuals. In contrast com- 
munist and Fascist governments place major emphasis 
on the social unit or State as a whole rather than on 
the individual or family. There are a few States, such 
as Portugal, Spain, Brazil, Ireland, etc., whose con- 
stitutions do recognize the family as a moral person 
and possessor of rights and duties, for example, the 
new constitution of Ireland contains this paragraph: 


“The State recognizes the family as the natural primary 
and fundamental unit group of society, and as a moral 
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necessity possessing inalienable and i tights, 
antecedent and superior to all positive law.” (art. 41) 

“The: State acknowledges that the and natural 
educator of the child is the family.” (art. 42) 


The ways and means of insuring to families these 
rights, or protecting and promoting the good of the 
family on the physical, intellectual, social, and 
levels are very numerous. Only a few can be mentioned 
by way of amplification and illustration. 

Since birth control propaganda, information, and 
merchandise work directly and indirectly against some 
of these rights and against the natural law, it is a 
grave evil which the State is obliged to fight. It 
operates not only against the primary purpose of the 
family but against the strength, and existence of the 
nation itself. Neglecting its duty of effectively com- 
batting this danger, the State is furthering by its negli- 
gence the physical, mental, and social breakdown, to 
say nothing of the spiritual ruin, of its subjects. 

Education is a concern that requires ation of 
family and State and an weer be Fi of tee rights 
and duties on either side. The right of educatin oe 
children is bestowed directly upon the family by 
The right belongs also preeminently to the Church 
by virtue of the divine commission. It is a right which 
cannot be surrendered and which is prior to that of 
the State. Though the child is not the mere creature 
of the State, the State has the right to make certain 
demands. In his encyclical On the Christian Education 
of Youth the Pope concedes a limited right of supervi- 
sion to the State. 

A. He states that the chief duty of the State in 
accordance with the requirements of the common good 
is as follows: 

To foster the education and instruction of the 

young by: 

1. Promoting directly and assisting the work of 
the Church and family in this sphere; 

2. Supplementing that work where it is deficient; 

3. Building up its own schools and institutions 
in accordance with its limited jurisdiction; 

4. Respecting the inherent rights of Church and 
family while furthering public and private 
education in the ways mentioned below under 
rights; 

5. Observing distributive justice with reference 
to financial assistance to all schools. 

B. The State, on the other hand, has the right: 

1. To require and ensure that all its citizens shall 
be instructed concerning their civic and natural 
rights and duties; 

2. To be suitably equipped with such measure of 
scientific, moral, and physical culture as the 
common good in these times really demands. 

Should the State claim such a monopoly on educa- 
tion that parents a or morally constrained 
to send their chil to State schools against the 
Turn to page 11 
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Civil Defense 
Is Everybody's Job 


W HO is responsible for the civil defense of our 
nation in event of atomic war? The Govern- 

ment, the President—the Armed Forces? No, 
the responsibility for the civil defense of our nation 
in event of atomic war is on you and your neighbor, 
me and my neighbor, the Government, the President 
—and the Armed Forces. But the primary responsi- 
bility rests on you and me for, if an atom bomb drops 
on our city, it falls on us, our families, our neighbors, 
our property. In World War II—which we pray, 
plan and hope to avoid—every man, woman and 
child will be called upon to do his or her part if this 
nation hopes to survive. 

The urgent need for acceptance of this individual 
responsibility was stressed constantly at a Civil De- 
fense Conference called by the Federal Civil Defense 
Administration, held recently in Washington. About 
1200 conferees attended this meeting. The President 
of the United States was there, the Vice President 
and several Cabinet members. There were governors, 
mayors, police officers, state and local directors of 
civil defense, officers of the armed forces and leaders 
of 300 organizations of men and women representing 
50,000,000 Americans. 

The gathering was a serious one, in keeping with 
the gravity of the subject discussed. The crowd was 
a real cross section of the United States, for Cali- 
fornia, Indiana, Ohio, Texas and Florida were states 
mentioned as conferees rose to discuss civil defense 
problems in their own areas. 

At this meeting, the Federal Civil Defense Admin- 
istration established by the Federal Civil Defense Act 
in 1950, gave an account of its stewardship. Created 
to formulate a plan to protect the people of the 
U. S. and their property from the effects of an attack, 
the Federal Civil Defense Administration presented 
the case for immediate mobilization of civil defense 
workers and asked that this message be carried to 
all who could be reached. As the meeting progressed, 
experts in civil defense organizations, technical ex- 
perts, men skilled in organizing health and emergency 
welfare services, radar, radio and communications 
directors pieced together a picture cf what may 
happen when an atom bomb falls here and then they 
told us what can be done about it. 

At the end of the meetings four points had been 
made clear. 1. War is not merely possible, it might 
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By 
Mary Donohoe 


be probable. 2. We can be attacked. 3. We can save 
ourselves during attack—and fight back if we or- 
ganize nationwide and adequate civil defense—now. 
4. Every person will be es 

It is difficult to deliberately turn one’s mind to 
thoughts of another war, when we have prayed, 
worked and fought for peace. However, it is fool- 
hardy to ignore facts, or to refuse to prepare for the 
future. The American people have lulled themselves 
into a false sense of security. There can be no security 
until there is true peace, and there is no peace now. 

Civil defense is the machinery to save lives and 
property in case of an attack. It is not new. The 
pioneer woman who used a musket in defense of her 
log cabin; the women and children who helped “man” 
the stockades against Indian attacks were participating 
in the defense of their lives, their homes and their 
property. Civil defense is not new, it has changed 
style along with the fashion in wars; it consists of 
plans and programs developed on the federal and 
state level, which operate locally. No one can rush 
from Washington or the State Capital when a bomb 
hits our town. We must be ready here. Civil defense 
is the agency through which we will save lives, prop- 
erty and keep production roiling, in spite of atomic, 
biological or chemical attacks. 

Modern war will be fought on two fronts, the 
battlefront and the homefront. In this new ype of 
war, civil and military defense go hand in hand and 
are equally necessary to victory. The production line 
is as important as the battle line. Enormous amounts 
of war material to our Armed Forces are essential and 
continuous production of material will be a “must.” 

One of the chief aims of civil defense will be to 
see that production continues in spite of attacks. 

In case of war, we can be attacked. It will be 
possible for enemy planes to reach every major city 
in the United States. Heavy long-range bombers of 
the same type as our own B-29s can make the long 
trip to attack. Our Air Force will be responsible for 
a defense against aerial attacks. However, General 
Hoyt Vandenberg, Chief of Staff of the U. S. Air 
Force, has said that at most we could knock down 
only 30 out of every 100 planes attacking the United 
States. At this time, there is no known way of pre- 
venting enemy bombers from reaching their targets 
in this country. An enemy will need to attack us. In 
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modern war, it is necessary to destroy the morale of 
the enemy as well as his productive capacity. 

It is heartening to know that there is some defense 
against atomic attack. Hiroshima and Nagasaki were 
holocausts because these cities and their people were 
totally Ben rege It is possible to prepare for an 
atom raid, and to live through it, without pro- 
tective clothing or specialized training. The secrets 
of survival are: Know the bomb’s true dangers, know 
the steps you can take to prevent them or minimize 
them. This knowledge and information can be se- 
cured through your local civil defense organization. 

In the organizational set-up ‘of civil defense, there 
are three supporting forces, i.e., local, state and 
federal governments. The Federal Civil Defense 
Administration, with headquarters in Washington, 
D. C., is responsible for the basic planning, handling 
the warning system throughout the country, pro- 
viding technical information to the states, paying 
part of shelter costs, and providing certain of the 
emergency supplies. On April 30th a new Staff 
College, the first established in America, was opened 
in Washington for the purpose of training teachers 
who will in turn train local civil defense workers 
from whom you will get your information, training 
and assignments. Pamphlets, booklets, bulletins and 
films have been prepared by the Federal Civil Defense 
Administration. The pamphlets have been distributed 
widely and copies should be available from local 
directors. This material should be read and absorbed. 
The knowledge may be the means of saving your own 
life or another’s life in an emergency. 

You can look at a population or industrial map of 
the United States and decide for yourself just which 
cities and areas will be “target” areas for an enemy. 
These will include the key cities, the industrial areas, 
sections where large scale damage will inflict an injury 
to the production or morale of our nation. This does 
not mean that those living in other areas are com- 
pletely safe. There is a need for everyone to be pre- 
pared to save himself and to help others. 

It is estimated that adequate defense for the U. S. 
will need the participation of 15,000,000 persons as 
trained civil defense workers: This number will be 
needed to cover every city, hamlet, farm area, war 
plant, office building and store. There are innumera- 
ble jobs to be done and posts to be filled. 

Suppose an atom bomb is dropped on one of our 
large industrial cities. Thousands of people will meet 
instant death. Many thousands more will be injured, 
some fatally, others gravely or slightly. The damage 
to property, the wreckage, will be enormous. Fires 
will break out. Homes will be destroyed. Transpor- 
tation brought to a standstill. Light and water cut off. 
To meet such a situation, scores of trained workers 
will be needed: Health workers, wescue crews, engi- 
neering _ welfare workers, fire fighters, truck 
and car drivers, messengers, wardens. All of these 
will be needed when a bomb falls. Long before the 
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bomb falls, workers must be trained: Block wardens, 
airplane spotters, nurse’s aides. The Red Cross needs 
all types of blood stored against the day of need. 

Civil defense is a job we all must do together. 
Even now, states and communities are making mutual 
aid pacts. This means that neighbors promise to help 
each other. Alone, an attacked city or area, could not 
take care of itself entirely, no matter how well it is 
prepared. It would need to look to the neighboring 
cities, the rest of the state, for shelter for the homeless, 
places for the wounded, even workers to help clear 
away rubble as the city resumes normal living after 
the bomb attack. Even now, rural states are exploring 
their own possibilities as safe shelters for those more 
likely to attack than themselves. 

To defend ourselves well, we will need to muster 
every resource of our nation spiritual as well as 
physical. Catholics have much to give in this spiritual 
muster. We need to re-double our prayers for peace 
as we ly ere for the horrors of war. We can imple- 
ment the faith that is in us as we plan to aid the dying, 
comfort the sorrowful, and shelter the homeless. 
These works are works of love, they are Christianity in 
action and they serve our God in the person of our 
neighbor and ourselves. Your help is needed. This is 
the time of decision. 


The State and The Family 
(Continued from page 9) 


dictates of their consciences or in opposition to their 
preferences, it would be acting unjustly and unlaw- 
fully, while defeating its natural function and objec- 
tive. 

As a summary of what has been said on the protec- 
tion of the family, we may quote what Pius XII said 
in his Christmas Broadcast of 1942: 


“He who would have the star of 
nently upon society must reject all i 
which re; Se pe ee ee 
viduals disunited and lacking organic cohesion, and as 
the raw material for domination and arbitrary treat- 
ment... . 

“He must defend the indissolubility of marriage; he 
must give to the family, which is the irr unit of 
society, the space, light, and air that it needs in order to 
fulfill its mission of ing new life, and of educat- 
inp ieioen: in net. cupuryeniem, ie Me same ene 

igi convictions; he must devote his energies to 
preserving, protecting, or restoring the economic, spiritual, 
moral, and juridical unity of the family: by ensuring that 
the material and spiritual ene of the family shall 
be shared also by the domestic Be Fagg a a 
family a home in which a healthy family life, physi- 
cal and moral, may be maintained in all its vigour and 
dignity; . . . by ensuring, above all, that between school 
and family that bond of confidence and mutual assistance 
shall be restored which in times past 
results, but which to-day has given 
cases where the school, under the i 
<a pore ee” ifit, contaminates and corrupts the 

whi parent$*have instilled into the minds of 
their children.” 











Move On, Sons of Misfortune 
(Continued from page 7) 
for the coming harvest season in July and August in 
south Texas, this public statement was made: “Of 
course, we cannot always have an ideal situation like 
last year, when we had cotton pickers stariding on 
every corner looking for a job.” 


The lobbies of the farmer unions have secured 
the friendship of Congressmen; they employ influence 
peddlers for the passing of legislation favorable to 
the financial progress of their “business,” described 
by Carey McWilliams as “factories in the fields.” 


Senator Anderson of New Mexico recently pro- 
posed the admission of agricultural workers from 
Mexico without more ado than crossing the border 
and looking for work in the United States. Fortunately 
this attempt was killed by the joint efforts of the CIO 
and AFL Unions. 


State Senator Rogers Kelley of Texas is advocating 
a 50 mile free zone along the Mexican border in Texas 
—much to his advantage, since he owns large holdings 
in this section of Texas. 


The findings of the President's Commission on 
Migratory Labor culminating in its report contained in 
188 pages of factual information entitled “Migratory 
Labor in American Agriculture” have sparked the cur- 
rent rash of national publicity on the core of the prob- 
lem, the influx of illegal Mexican aliens into the United 
States along the international boundary from Texas to 
California. In past years magazines of national cover- 
age have from time to time taken up the cause of 
migrant labor, the illegal Mexican problem in particu- 
lar. However, never before has a newspaper given one 
of its staff a year of field work to prepare what Gladwin 
Hill produced in a comprehensive but concise series 
of five articles in the New York Times, Match 25-29. 
Look magazine was first on the current scene with its 
tabloid story of ““Texas’ Forgotten People.” The ac- 
count was true in the limited field which the editors 
chose to publicize. Life magazine finally presented a 
short picture story of Mexican crossings in the Cali- 
fornia area. 


“There are many who will criticize the conclusions 
of the Commission, but no one can doubt the laudable 
spirit of charity, good neighborliness, and justice which 
animated the members of the Commission,” writes the 
editor of Revista Catolica, Spanish-language Catholic 
review of El Paso, Texas. 


Editorial writers on newspapers in the Southwest 
have been careful not to offend the farming interests 
by championing the program of recommendations of 
the Commission. , 


“One of the tragedies of this tragic area is the fact 
that millions of Christians seem not at all concerned 
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with the wretchedness of the migratory workers,” 
Archbi Robert E. Lucey of San Antonio said in a 
recent radio address. ‘They have tolerated the in- 
tolerable but fortunately we are doing better now.” 


The principal conclusion of the President’s Com- 
mission is that the farm-labor force of the United 
States is sufficient to fulfill all requirements for farm 
production, provided decent living standards for 
workers are adequately enforced through legislation 
and the wage scale for farm work is advanced to meet 
the needs of today’s cost of living. 

The Commission has recommended in particular 
the creation of a Federal Committee on Migratory 
Farm Labor. This committee would coordinate the 
efforts of the various government agencies which under 
present circumstances can touch only certain aspects 
of the farm labor problem. 


“No certification of shortage of domestic labor 
should be made unless and until continental domestic 
labor has been offered the same terms and conditions 
of employment as are offered to foreign workers.” 


Certification of shortage has been the function of 
the United States Employment Service. A dearth of 
domestic farm labor se when the Employment 
Service cannot fill the quota of workers requested by 
the individual farmers or farmer associations. This 
is due by and large to the system of det2rmining the 
“prevailing wage.” 


All contract agreements for foreign workers stipu- 
late that they be paid the “prevailing wage.” “We 
endeavored, without much success, to find out what the 
prevailing wage is and how it is determined. Neither 
government agency people nor employers nor workers 
could give much enlightenment.” 


Farm employers meet in advance of the season and 
decide on the wage they intend to pay. It is set at 
an amount they hope they won't have to exceed during 
the season. Whether the wage agreed upon is sufh- 
cient to attract the labor supply needed is apparently 
not usually considered an important factor in making 
the decision. 


Many of those who testified before the Commission 
suggested that legislation require that the prevailing 
wage be established by public hearings in the locality. 


The Commission asks for the strengthening of the 
Immigration and Naturalization Service to include 
authority to enter places of employment to determine 
if illegal aliens are employed, penalties for harboring, 
concealing or transporting illegal aliens. It asks for 
legislation to make it unlawful to employ aliens ille- 
gally in the United States with heavy sanctions in- 
cluding fines and imprisonment. 


At this date such legislation is already pending in 
the Houses of Congress. 
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The Commission recommends a minimum-wage 
law to cover farm laborers, including migrants, mini- 
mum housing standards, extension of the Social Se- 
curity Act so that medical care need not be denied 
non-residents, extension of the Public Health Service 
Act for conducting health programs among migrant 
farm laborers. 


Included in the all-inclusive recommendations of 
the President's Commission is an expansion of the 
Agricultural Extension Service so that their home 
demonstration work might reach the families of farm 
workers, especially in the departments of nutrition, 
homemaking, infant care and sanitation . . . so that, 
in short, “the Agricultural Extension Services assume 
the same responsibility for improving the welfare of 
farm workers as for helping farm operators.” 


The recommendations of the President's Commis- 
sion are excellent. Following these recommendations 
sensible legislation "is needed first to stem the tide of 
the wetback invasion along the Mexican border. A 
second move must give our citizen farm workers the 
opportunity of earning an income from farm produce 
commensurate with today’s cost of living. 


To insure this beginning of the end of migrant 
slave-labor the public opinion of the nation must 
be marshalled. If migrant worker, Tito Gonzales, 
must forever move on, stoop, move on and stoop again, 
he will forever be “more interested in where his next 
meal is coming from than where his soul is going.” 

A Christian nation, the United States, has a Chris- 
tain duty to perform—to es the cause and defend 
the human dignity of a million sons of misfortune. 





FOCUS 


An excellent guide for Catholic background reading 
is the attractive re te publication entitled “Focus” 
ees and published by Woodstock College, Md., 
and sponsored by the National Newman Club Federa- 
tion. Intended for the orientation of college and uni- 
versity students on secular campuses, it is likewise in- 
valuable as a tool for priests who work in the student 
field, Newman Club plains, discussion club leaders 
—lay and religious, librarians, and for the Catholic 
home library. It contains brief introductions to the 
various major fields of learning, followed by an anno- 
tated bibliography of works in which Catholic points 
of view are stressed. It proposes a systematic course 
of reading if desired, or basic material in many fields 
of thought. Only 25c a copy. 


NATIONAL NEWMAN CLUB FEDERATION 
1312 Massachusetts Ave., N. W. 
Washington 5, D. C. 





Full Circle 


The Story of the 
National Catholic School of Social Service— 
1918-1947 


Here is told the story of a modern institution which 
was inspired by age old religious principles but estab- 
lished to meet the insistent demands of a new social 
era. Here is told the story of the National Catholic 
School of Social Service, first Catholic resident school 
of social service in the United States. This history 
records an outstanding achievement in the annals of 
both Church and Country. Viewed either as an 
ecclesiastical or secular record, it is unique. Loretto 
R. Lawler, its author, has caught the spirit of the 
founders, sponsors, staff and students as labored 
in loving dedication. It is a well told story of patri- 
otic service, of social responsibility met and 
of the lives of great men and women pioneers. $3.90 


Published by 
The Catholic University of America Press 
Washington 17, D. C. 
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Holy Year Prayer and Requirements for Gaining the Holy Year Indulgence 


An invaluable printing in four-page folder form of the requirements for gaining the 
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Our Military Training 
Centers — A Living Faith 
— With Our Nationals 





OUR MILITARY TRAINING CENTERS—As Seen by a Mother 


HELEN WILLARD 


We are pleased to bring the families among our readers this account of a 3,000-mile tour of our 
military training centers just concluded by Mrs. James E. Willard, first vice-president of the N.C.C.W. 


HE four sons and five daughters of the Willard 
household mean a constant interest in things 
military. They mean, too, a sympathetic under- 
standing of the solicitude of every other mother for 
her sons and daughters in the service. Hence my 
eager acceptance of the opportunity to represent the 
National Council of Catholic Women on a tour of 
military training centers at the invitation of the Office 
of Public Information of the Department of Defense. 


Aware of the vital concern of American women in 
military training, the Department of Defense made 
it possible for the representatives of 33 national 
women’s organizations to observe at first hand what 
goes on in the lives of young men and women entering 
the Armed Forces. Our party also included four of 
the military, an officer of the WAC, WAVE, WAF, 
and Marine Corps, and Miss Margaret Banister, of 
the National Organizations Branch, Office of Public 
Information, Department of Defense, who was in 
charge of the group. Our past N.C.C.W. President, 
Mrs. Henry Mannix, made the trip as the representa- 
tive of the National Catholic Community Service. 


On Monday morning, May 7, the Pentagon was 
the scene of a briefing session prior to departure. 
Then we proceeded by bus to Bolling Air Force Base 
where the party boarded two C-47 planes of the 
Special Air Mission, U. S. Air Force. Aboard our 
plane were 24 people, including the military and 
crew. Our first stop was the Great Lakes Naval 
Training Station. This station, with an average of 
15,000 to 16,000 recruits in training, is the largest 
and one of the most important Naval training centers. 
Located here are the headquarters of the 9th Naval 
District, the largest Naval Supply Depot, a Naval 
hospital which admits all branches of the Armed 
Forces, and the Service School Command which trains 
seamen for highly technical jobs. 

Our program was arrange® to view the entire day 
of the Blue Jacket and WAVE recruit. Recruits are 
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prepared both physically and mentally, through in- 
struction in every phase of Navy life. Civics and 
citizenship are given in the training course and besides 
the indoctrination subjects the instruction includes 
seamanship, ordnance, personal hygiene, first aid, and 
fire fighting. Life saving is taught, and every man 
must learn to swim. 


Great Lakes is the only Naval training center for 
WAVE recruits. Their program is similar to that 
given the sailors and just as strenuous. Fire fighting, 
seamanship, and ordnance courses are omitted. 


The recruit’s spiritual needs, too, are provided for. 
Each faith as its own chaplain and place of worship. 
The main Catholic chapel, a drill hall in the early 
days, is very large and extremely beautiful. Inter- 
views with three of the eight Catholic chaplains on 
the base were most heartening. Daily Mass attend- 
ance is very good, and the Lenten, Sunday and Holy 
Day attendance excellent. The chaplain at the WAVE 
center was enthusiastic about the fine type of recruit 
entering service and the sincere discharge of religious 
duties. Each recruit has one personal interview with 
the chaplain and may ask for other appointments at 
any time. The chaplain’s part in fecruit training is 
not a side issue but an important factor in teaching 
self-discipline, responsibility, conduct and morals. 


Recreational facilities are excellent here, as in all 
the other centers visited. 


Next tour stop was the Lackland Air Force Base, 
Texas. This great air force base is of recent develop- 
ment. Ten years ago, the 2,073 acres of government- 
owned land above Kelly Field was a tract of unculti- 
vated acreage. At present more than 15,000 airmen 
are in basic training here. Unhampered by tradition, 
Lackland is developing and using modern methods 
and techniques in the Air Force Indoctrination Wing. 
Here is hea for the Human Resources Re- 
search Center which aims at isolating, identifying and 
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measuring characteristics of e related to the 
proficiency of the job. The effectiveness of this pro- 
gram is measured by a corps of Air, Navy, and Army 
working together with the findings of each service. 


Much emphasis is placed by the Air Force Training 
Command on the career guidance and career counsel- 
ing program. The question uppermost in the mind 
of every airman in training is “Where do we go from 
here?” Very helpful in determining the answer is 
the Airmen Technical Career ibit where every 
career open to the new airman is shown. Each trainee 
studies the exhibits and learns their significance before 
making the decision that determines his first tech- 
nical training or job assignment. 


Constructive use of leisure time is assured through 
a well-rounded recreational program. Active sports 
as well as hobby shops and service clubs are to be 
found at Lackland. This recreational program is 
paralleled to some extent in every installation visited. 


It is the aim of Lackland to transform irresponsible 
lads into responsible citizens, and to send them back 
to their communities better men and better citizens 
than when they enlisted. To this end, three factors 
are stressed in recruit training: attitude, academic 
proficiency and performance. 


On Thursday, the party took flight for Fort Ben- 
ning, Georgia, the Infantry Center, called the most 
complete Army post in the world. The ground forces, 
so vitally important to final victory in combat, must 
be intelligent, skillful, hardy and courageous men. 
Every effort to instill these qualities in recruits is made 
at Fort Benning; perfection is sought in selection and 
training. 

Of special interest at Benning was the airborne 
instruction course, first given in 1941. This is the 
only post that trains jumpers. The course gives in- 
struction in the loading and lashing of cargo, in both 
powered and glider aircraft, parachute packing, para- 
chute jumping, and airborne pathfinder techniques. 
The entire —— was demonstrated for us, includ- 
ing jumps from the 250-foot tower. 


Two additions to the training courses at Benning, 
called for by the need for the proper training and 
care of our troops for the Korean conflict, are the 
Medical Clearing Company and the Ranger Training 
Command. 


The next hop landed us at Parris Island, training 
center for the Marines, both men and women. This 
beautiful island, covered with semi-tropical foliage, 
lies off the coast of South Carolina. During the sum- 
mer months, outdoor classrooms, placed to catch the 
Atlantic breeze, are used for the comfort of the 
trainees. » 

The induction period for Marine recruits is similar 
to the other branches of the service. The welcome 
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26th Naticnal Convention 
National Council of Catholic Women 


T the gracious invitation of His Excellency, 
The Most Reverend Thomas A. Connolly, 
Bishop of Seattle, and the Seattle Diocesan 

Council of Catholic Women, the N.C.C.W. will 
hold its 26th National Convention in Seattle, 
Washington, September 20-24, 1952. 











to the service, the hair cut, the issue of military cloth- 
ing, the medical and dental examination and neces- 
sary inoculations, general classification tests, talks 
with the chaplain—all take place within the first few 
days on the on The period of training varies from 
six weeks for the Marine to eleven weeks for the 
Navy recruit. Everything here was neat and spot- 
lessly clean. The swimming pool is one of the largest 
indoor pools in the world. Like the sailor, the Marine 
must learn to swim. 


Departing from Page Field, we next visited Fort 
Lee, the WAC training center in Virginia. Here we 
saw the weekly parade. Our hats are off to the 
WACS for an excellent rmance, even to the 
platoon in the first week of drill training. Here, too, 
we saw a platoon living in tents in the bivouac area, 
evidently enjoying their week of real camp life. 


At every installation I talked with at least one 
Catholic chaplain and found that, in general, all had 
the same answer to the question, “What effect does 
military life have on the religious practices and moral 
stamina of the service man and woman?” “None. 
The good Catholic remains good; the poor one is 
seldom changed.” Exceptions to this were the priest 
with a record of several converts and many lapsed 
Catholics returned to the Church, and the veteran 
chaplain who had found that all men are good in 
the face of battle. All chaplains approved a pre- 
induction course for high school seniors and recom- 
mended that it be given by a former chaplain of the 
Armed Forces. This is of special concetn now when 
the question of drafting 18-year-olds is under con- 
sideration. 

My findings in visiting the large training centers 
of our nation assure me that military life for our 
youth need not be a thing to be dreaded. As parents, 
it will always be with a heavy heart that we see our 
sons and daughters leave our homes for amy cause, 
but the military today in every branch bends all effort 
to give the highest type of training. Meeting these 
aims, they should return our young people to our 
homes as good, or , physically, morally and 
mentally than when haa 
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A LIVING FAITH—THEME OF D.C.C.W. CONVENTIONS 


St. Augustine . . . The words of the Most Reverend 
Archbishop Joseph P. Hurley to the St. Augustine 
D.C.C.W. convention expressed the spirit which must 
animate the lives of all Catholics. “Our duty as Catho- 
lics,”” His Excellency said, “does not stop with hearing 
Christian truths for ourselves. All Catholics must also 
be doers and preachers of the word of God. You will 
come alive, if you allow your Faith to live.” Arch- 
bishop Hurley was celebrant of the Pontifical Mass 
opening this 21st annual convention, held April 23- 
25 with more than 300 in attendance. The sermon was 
preached by the Spiritual Moderator, Very Rev. Msgr. 
Patrick E. Nolan. Distinguished guests included Mrs. 
George P. Coyle, national director, Province of Balti- 
more, and Mrs. J. H. Palmer, former national presi- 
dent. Mrs. Clifford McIntire was reelected vied 


Savannah-Atlanta . . . Four workshops for presidents, 
chairmen, and for the Committees on P.-T.A. and 
Libraries and Literature were a feature of the Savan- 
nah-Atlanta D.C.C.W. 12th annual convention, April 
7-8. About 300 women participated in the conven- 
tion which opened with Mass celebrated by Most Rev. 
Francis E. Hyland, Auxiliary Bishop of Savannah- 
Atlanta. Rev. John D. Toomey, spiritual moderator, 
read a telegram of greeting from the Most Reverend 
Archbishop Gerald P. O'Hara, absent in Philadelphia. 
Guest speakers included Gretta Palmer, columnist and 
lecturer, who addressed the convention on “What 
Europe can teach America”; Mrs. George P. Coyle, 
Baltimore Province director; and Miss Margaret 
Mealey, N.C.C.W. executive secretary, who spoke on 
“Our Part in Peace.” The convention elected Mrs. 
George Gunning president to succeed Mrs. Daniel J. 
O'Connor. 


Monterey-Fresno . . . “Warnings for Freedom” was the 
theme of the 21st annual convention of the Monterey- 
Fresno D.C.C.W., held April 7-9 with 200 women in 
attendance. Most Rev. Aloysius J. Willinger, C.SS.R., 
Coadjutor Bishop of Monterey-Fresno, was a guest 
speaker. The keynote address was given by Rev. 
David Temple, O.F.M., and Mrs. Raymond Jehl, na- 
tional director, Province of Los Angeles, acted as 
parliamentarian. A skit prepared by Mrs. Jeanette 
Jacobs, president, and a roundtable discussion on study 
clubs answered questions of delegates of recently af- 
filiated organizations regarding the Council. To fur- 
ther the educational program for the affiliates, four 
resolutions were adopted to provide for the establish- 
ment of a speakers’ bureau, a series of workshops in 
each deanery, a display of pertinent literature at meet- 
ings, and the quarterly distribution by the diocesan 
chairman of Public Relations ef a bulletin featuring 
an exchange of ideas, work and programs. 
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St. Louis... Approximately 1000 women attended the 
28th annual convention of the St. Louis A.C.C.W., 
April 15-16, which opened with Pontifical Mass cele- 
brated by Most Rev. Joseph E. Ritter, Archbishop of 
St. Louis. The sermon was preached by Most Rev. 
Joseph M. Marling, C.PP.S., Auxiliary Bishop of 
Kansas City. The meeting was addressed by Arch- 
bishop Ritter, Dr. Kurt Schuschnigg of the University 
of St. Louis and former chancellor of Austria, and 
Miss Margaret Mealey, executive secretary, N.C.C.W., 
who spoke on “Women’s Influence for True Peace.” 
Mrs. George O'Sullivan was elected president, suc- 
ceeding Mrs. Dennis J. Phelan. Resolutions adopted 
called upon parents to be alert to the type of TV pro- 
gtams entering their homes and to express approval 
or disapproval to stations; charged the Federal Govern- 
ment with failure to restrain inflation; urged that the 
United States remain an active member of the world 
community; and approved those provisions of the 
White House Conference on Children and Youth that _ 
tend to the betterment of the condition of the children 

of the nation. 


Evansville... At the High Mass celebrated by Rt. Rev. 
John Becher, which opened the 6th annual convention 
of the Evansville D.C.C.W., April 24, Most Rev. Henry 
J. Gtimmelsman, Bishop of Evansville, urged the 
women to hold to the moral law and by their example 
influence others for good. About 350 women attended 
the convention which considered the theme “Peace in 
Our Days.” Guest speakers included Rev. James Lex, 
whose subject was “The Catholic Woman in Today's 
World” and Miss Mary Donohoe, N.C.C.W. affili- 
ations secretary, who discussed “Toward a Better 
Organized Council.” Very Rev. Msgr. P. A. Deery, 
pastor of Old Cathedral, Vincennes, where the meeting 
was held, gave the closing message to the convention. 
In resolutions adopted, the convention pledged to con- 
tinue to combat Communism; to encourage clean litera- 
ture, moral movies, and proper radio and television 
programs; and to continue support of the war relief 
program. 


Nashville . . . His Eminence, Samuel Cardinal Stritch, 
Archbishop of Chicago, was honor guest speaker at 
the Nashville D.C.C.W. 15th annual convention, April 
26-27. Most Rev. William L. Adrian, Bishop of 
Nashville, celebrated the Mass opening the convention 
and was guest of honor at the reception tendered him, 
the Provincial Director, Mrs. James E. Willard, and 
the Past Presidents. Mrs. Willard was elected presi- 
dent, succeeding Mrs. Asbury Jones who had presided 
at the sessions. Speakers included the Spiritual Mod- 
erator, Very Rev. Joseph H. Siener, who spoke on the 
convention theme, “Let Your Light Shine Among 
Men,” and Mrs. Mary Lewis Coakley, author of Fitting 
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God Into The Picture. Panel discussions were held on 
the work of several committees. 


Davenport . . . The National President, Mrs. Gerald B. 
Bennett, was the principal speaker at the 22nd annual 
convention of the Davenport D.C.C.W., April 28-29, 
at which the Council celebrated the silver jubilee of its 
organization. Mrs. Bennett told the women, “The 
fruit of both prayer and study will be lost if we do 
not act. We have the unity, we have the philosophy 
to enable us to act effectively. The Holy Father urges 
us to mold public opinion, to make ourselves heard 
and felt in the world. That is a work which must go 
forward under a leadership that is deeply spiritual.” 
The convention was jouat with Mass offered by Rev. 
E. W. Barron, spiritual moderator of the Davenport 
District Council of Catholic Women, at which the 
sermon was preached by Rev. Leonard J. Brugman, 
Diocesan Council moderator. The convention re- 
elected Mrs. Ernest Jacobs president. As its contribu- 
tion to the Catholic Student Center at the University 
of Iowa, the D.C.C.W. presented a $1000 check to 
Most Rev. Ralph L. Hayes, Bishop of Davenport. In 
complimenting the women on their work, His Excel- 
lency said: “True spirituality is loyal to the Church, 
to the leaders who proclaim her teaching and admin- 
ister her authority. It is only through the force of such 
spirituality that we can spread the saving influence of 
the Catholic Faith.” 


Richmond . . . Approximately 300 women attended 
the 5th annual convention of the Richmond D.C.C.W,, 
April 29, which opened with Mass celebrated by Most 
Rev. Peter L. Ireton, Bishop of Richmond. His Excel- 
lency pointed to the Holy Father as an example to 
good Catholics in facing the problems of today, say- 
ing that His Holiness remains steadfast and enthusi- 
astic by the grace and help of God, gained’ through 
prayer. The principal address was given by Mrs. Daniel 
Culhane, who spoke on “Parent and Family Educa- 
tion.” Mrs. Culhane and her husband are co-chairmen 
of the Cana Conferences of the Washington Arch- 
diocese. The D.C.C.W. President, Miss Lily Albert, 
was reelected. 


Seattle . . . Announcement was made at the 27th 
annual convention of the Seattle D.C.C.W., April 
29-30, of the acceptance by the N.C.C.W. of the invi- 
tation of Most Rev. Thomas A. Connolly, Bishop of 
Seattle, and the Diocesan Council to hold the 1952 
National Convention in Seattle. Local arrangements 
will go forward under the leadership of Mrs. George 
Downer, Seattle Council president. In considering the 
D.C.C.W. convention theme, “Religion—Hope of the 
World,” Mrs. Alfred Oass, vice-chairman of the 
N.C.C.W. Committee on International Relations, 
spoke on women’s influence and responsibility on the 
international level. Very Rev. James H. Brennan, SS., 
rector of St. Edward’s Seminary, was also a guest 
speaker. The fourth $10,000 burse contributed by the 
Seattle Council for the education of young men to 
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the priesthood was completed with the presentation 
of a check for $4,713.92 to His Excellency. The name, 
the Bishop Thomas A. Connolly Burse, was chosen in 
grateful appreciation of His Excellency’s interest in 
and support of the D.C.C.W. 

Wisconsin . . . Under the leadership of Mrs. R. A. 
Buckley, president, the 36th annual convention of the 
Wisconsin State Council of Catholic Women was held 
May 9-10. Most Rev. John P. Treacy, Bishop of 
LaCrosse, celebrated the Pontifical Mass. The theme 
chosen, “Peace in Our Hearts,” was stressed by the 
speakers who included Bishop Treacy, Rev. Edgar 
Schmiedeler, O.S.B., director, Family Life Bureau, 
N.C.W.C., and Mrs. L. L. Roerkohl, N.C.C.W. direc- 
tor, Province of St. Paul. Each hour during the busi- 
ness sessions one decade of the rosary was recited. 
Denver . . . Achievements of 25 years were reviewed 
at the silver jubilee convention of the Denver 
A.C.C.W., May 7-8. A Mass of Thanksgiving, cele- 
brated by Most Rev. Urban J. Vehr, Archbishop of 
Denver, opened the convention which was honored 
by the presence and the counsel of two other members 
of the hierarchy, Most Rev. Edwin V. Byrne, Arch- 
bishop of Santa Fe, and Most Rev. Joseph C. Willging, 
Bishop of Pueblo, Mrs. A. J. Dooner, nationai direc- 
tor, Province of Denver, brought greetings from 
the National Council and Miss Margaret Mealey, 
N.C.C.W. executive secretary, was also a guest speaker. 
Other honored guests included Mrs. T. G. Garrison, 
past national president, and Mrs. M. J. O'Fallon and 
Mrs. T. A. Cosgriff, past national directors. Over 1,000 
women attended the convention, which reelected Mrs. 
J. Leonard Swigert president. 
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Catholic Daughters of America . . . A new annual 
publication, CDA News and Views, was recently re- 
leased to the leaders of CDA Courts throughout the 
country. It is edited by Miss Frances M. Maher, 
supreme regent of the CDA. 

Daughters of Isabella .. . R to D. of I. national 
headquarters indicate a widespread fulfillment by sub- 
ordinate circles of their convention pledge to conse- 
crate their members to the Immaculate Heart of Mary. 
The Massachusetts Circle s Archbishop Cush- 
ing’s Rosary Broadcast during May, with delegates 
from the various circles present at His Excellency’s 
residence each night to participate in the broadcast of 
the rosary led by the Archbishop. 

Theta Phi Alpha . . . The Grand Council has an- 
nounced the adoption of a new national philanthropy, 
the Glenmary Missioners. These priests train for mis- 
sion work in the United States, going into priestless 
territories where they establish parishes which are later 
turned over to the diocese. The priests now have six 
mission areas and the Glenmary community of sisters 
is beginning its first full-time assignment in Kentucky. 
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St. Louis C.C.1.P. Meeting 


ARKING the second anniversary of its birth, 
and as its first major project, the St. Louis 
Archdiocesan Council of Catholic Men spon- 

sored a three day Catholic Conference on Industrial 
Problems in St. Louis, May 13, 14 and 15. The meet- 
ing was under the patronage of Archbishop Joseph E. 
Ritter of St. Louis. 

The C.C.LP. is a collateral activity of the Social 
Action Department, N.C.W.C., with headquarters 
in Washington. It is designed to demonstrate the 
application of Christian social principles to industrial 
problems. 

Social-economic policies of the current national 
emergency and correct attitudes toward industrial 
relations were discussed during the St. Louis meet. 

The Conference also served as an archdiocesan-wide 
observance of the 60th anniversary of Pope Leo 
XIII’s Encyclical “Rerum Novarum” and the 20th 
anniversary of Pope Pius XI’s Encyclical, “Quadrag- 
esimo Anno.” 

At one of the general sessions, at which Archbishop 
Ritter presided, the obligations of labor were dis- 
cussed by Joseph Beirne, president of the CIO Com- 
munication Workers of America and the obligations 
of management by Edward J. Heffron, former execu- 
tive secretary of N.C.C.M. and now director of com- 
munity relations for Johnson & Johnson, New Bruns- 
wick, New Jersey. 

Father Raymond A. McGowan, director of the 
Social Action Department, N.C.W.C., discussed de- 
mands of social justice. Martin H. Work, executive 
secretary of the National Council of Catholic Men, 
served as chairman. 

Mr. Work also appeared as guest speaker at the 
annual meeting of the Board of Directors of the St. 
Louis Archdiocesan Council of Catholic Men. 

At a session devoted to the social disorganization 
of today, Arthur Kuhl, editorial writer for the St. 
Louis Star-Times, declared that since the start of the 
assembly line, men in industry “have become fingers 
on buttons and eyes at gauges and feet on pedals.” 
He said that employers are fond of saying that modern 
workers no longer seem interested in their work as 
such, but in higher wages, shorter hours, pensions 
and longer vacations. 

“The tyranny of industrialization is tremendous,” 
Mr. Kuhl asserted. “Some day it will have to be rec- 
ognized for what it is and destroyed. ‘Rerum No- 
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varum’ and ‘Quadragesimo Anno’ were early recogni- 
tions. They still need more knowing by the millions 
before those millions will rise up to correct the errors 
men conceived for themselves in the industrial revolu- 
tion.” 

At the same session, the Rev. John L. Thomas, S.]., 
assistant director of the St. Louis Institute on Social 
Order, said the industrial revolution was a social revo- 
lution, creating a new civilization with problems and 
a character of its own. He said the masses were 
frustrated, unsettled and constantly threatening to fol- 
low any leader offering them some relief. To the 
ruling classes, he said, the revolution meant nothing 
but gain for them. 

“This was the world of Leo XIII,” Father Thomas 
said. “Pius XI viewed the same world forty years 
later, and although he pointed out much that had been 
gained for the cause of justice and charity, still the 
ruling classes were enjoying most of the gains made 
possible by the industrial revolution.” 

The St. Louis Archdiocesan Council of Catholic 
Men was established May 16, 1949, and affiliated 
with N.C.C.M. Hon. David A. McMullan is pres- 
ident. Rev. Joseph H. Anler, who has worked long 
and hard at the task of establishing a solid and 
efficient organization, is archdiocesan moderator. 

The Council distributes an exceptionally interesting 
and valuable monthly publication, its Information 
Bulletin, circulated among the 233 parish units which 
make up the archdiocesan organization. 


Papal Honors 


MONG three laymen of the diocese of Fort 
Wayne knighted last month by His Holiness, 
Pope Pius XII, is Julius C. Rupp of Gary, Indi- 

ana. All were made Knights of St. Gregory. 

The other two laymen knighted are Foss Smith of 
Fort Wayne, and Albert J. Dougherty of South Bend, 
Indiana. 

The Order of the Knights of St. Gregory has both 
a civil and a military division. Membership is not 
confined to any one country, or even to Catholics, but 
is a reward for meritorious public service which bene- 
fits religion and the church or the moral well-being 
of men. The Holy Father himself is a member of 
the Order. 

Mr. Rupp has been a member of the Board of 
Directors of the National Council of Catholic Men 
since April, 1945. He is a delegate from the Fort 
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Wayne Diocesan Council of Catholic Men, represent- 
ing particularly the Gary Deanery Council of Catholic 
Men. 


He is one of the founders of the Gary Council 
which was established and affiliated with N.C.C.M. 
in 1942. He is responsible for the inauguration of 
the monthly Holy Hour of the Gary Council, which 
has just marked its 104th consecutive observance. 

Mr. Rupp is active in the Association of Catholic 
Trade Unionists, the Knights of Columbus, and the 
Catholic Order of Foresters. He is a trustee of St. 
Luke’s Church and is active in all phases of parish life. 
Born in 1905 he holds the degree of Bachelor of 
Science from the University of Illinois. He is the 
father of three children and is a metallurgist at the 
U. S. Steel Mill in Gary. 


The Knights of St. George 


HE 70th anniversary of the founding of the 

Catholic Knights of St. George was observed 

April 22-25 with a program centered around 
Pittsburgh, Penna. Local celebrations were held by 
the Order’s 345 branches throughout the United 
States. 

A Mass of Thanksgiving was celebrated by Bishop 
John J. Swint of Wheeling in the chapel of the organ- 
ization’s Home for the Aged in Wellsburg, West 
Virginia. 

The Knights of St. George, one of the oldest fra- 
ternals in the country, has approximately 19,000 
members, including a juvenile department. It is one 
of the oldest affiliates of N.C.C.M., having first estab- 
lished a connection on May 1, 1926. John Eibeck, 
supreme president, is a member of the N.C.C.M. 
Board of Directors. The Knights of St. George own 
and occupy an office building in Pittsburgh and as far 
as is known, is the only Catholic fraternal organiza- 
tion maintaining a home for its aged members and 
their wives. 


Detroit A.C.C.M. Elects New President 


HE DETROIT Archdiocesan Council of Cath- 

olic Men, at its annual meeting May 17, elected 

Leo Leddy as president for the ensuing year. 
Garnet Griffin is the retiring president. Hugh Shee- 
han was reelected secretary. 

The Detroit A.C.C.M. has been affiliated with 
N.C.C.M. since December, 1944. 

In addition to serving as president of the Detroit 
A.C.C.M., Mr. Griffin has been a member of the Na- 
tional Counci) of Catholic Men, representing the 
Detroit Archdiocese. John W. Babcock, past presi- 
dent of N.C.C.M. and of the Detroit A.C.C.M., is 
currently serving as N.C.C.M. Member-at-Large from 
the Ecclesiastical Province of Detroit, having been 
nominated to that position by His Eminence Cardinal 
Mooney in April 1950. 
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June Radio Schedule 


66 HE CHURCH AND MUSIC” is the title of a 
series of four talks to be given by Paul Hume, 
well-known Washington music critic, on the 

Catholic Hour on the Sundays of June. The Catholic 

Hour is broadcast at 2:00-2:30 P.M., EDT. It is pro- 

duced by N.C.C.M. in cooperation with the National 

Broadcasting Company. 

Mr. Hume will use recordings of the old masters 
of music such as Bach, Beethoven, Mozart, and the 
greatest composer of liturgical music of all times, 
Palestrina, to explain and illustrate his talks on the 
origin and meaning of Church music. He will show 
that Church music varies with the tempo of the day. 

In addition to his column in the Washington Post, 
Mr. Hume is currently giving a series of lectures on 
music at the Catholic University of America. He is 
musical director of the Georgetown University Glee 
Club and is the Musical Advisor to the Radio Execu- 
tive Committee of N.C.C.M. 

During the Catholic Hour series audiences will hear 
recordings by the Monks of Solesmes, modern follow- 
ers of early Gregorian Chant, and by the Trapp Family 
of singers. 

On June 17 Mr. Hume will have Howard Mitchell, 
conductor of the National Symphony of Washington, 
D.C., as his guest. 

In commenting on his Catholic Hour programs, 
Mr. Hume pointed out that when Pope Pius X, to be 
beatified June 3, began the general principles of 
instruction on sacred music, which he gave in 1903 
in his Papal Encyclical, Motu Proprio, he said: 

“Sacred music, being a complementary part of the 
solemn liturgy, participates in the general scope of the 
liturgy, which is the glory of God and the sanctifica- 
tion and edification of the faithful.” 

N.C.C.M. will send a list of available recorded 
liturgical music to individual listeners who write for it. 


“The Christian Use of Leisure Time” will be the 
theme of the Christian in Action series on the four 
Sundays of June. The Christian in Action program 
is produced by N.C.C.M. in cooperation with the 
American Broadcasting Company and is heard every 
Sunday at 11:30-12 Noon, EDT. 

The series will originate in Toledo on Sunday, 
June 3, and in Detroit the following week. In each 
city it will be under the auspices of the local Diocesan 
Council of Catholic Men. Points of origin for June 
17 and 24 will be announced in the Catholic press. 


“Faith in Our Time” the third national radio pro- 
gram produced by N.C.C.M. will continue with its 
present series of informal chats. The June speaker 
will be*unnounced later. 

“Faith in Our Time” is heard over the Mutual 
Broadcasting System ork 10:15 to 10:25 AM, 
EDT, every Thursday. 
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Month by Month with the N.C. W.C. 


The Holy Father has created a new diocese in the United 
States, that of Greensburg, in Pennsylvania, and named the 
Most Rev. Hugh L. Lamb, Auxiliary Bishop of Philadelphia, 
to be the first Bishop of Greensburg. 

The new Diocese of Greensburg consists of four counties 
of Western Pennsylvania, all of which were formerly part 
of the Diocese of Pittsburgh, with a Catholic population of 


re 165,000. 
ishop Lamb was born in Modena, Pa., on October 6, 
1890, and received his higher education from St. Charles 
Borromeo Seminary, Overbrook, Pa., the North American 
College in Rome and the Propaganda College in the Eternal 
City. He was granted the degree Doctor of Sacred Theology 
from os College in 1915 and was ordained on 
May 29 o same year in the Basilica of St. John Lateran 
in Rome. From 1915 to the present he has held pastoral 
and archdiocesan culminating in appointment as 
Auxiliary Bishop of Philadelphia on March 19, 1936. 
Congratulations and best wishes are extended to Bishop 
Lamb and his new diocese. 


Bishop idy of Fall River and 
Abbot Deutsch Die Durin: cng vine 

The Most Rev. James Edwin Cassidy, the third Bishop of 
Fall River, died suddenly on May 17. His Excellency was 
81 and was about to celebrate the 20th anniversary of his 
elevation to the Hierarchy. 

The Most Rev. James L. Connolly, Bishop Cassidy's Coad- 
jutor with the right of succession, is now the fourth Bishop 
of Fall River. 

Bishop Cassidy was ordained in 1898 and subsequently 
studied in Rome, at Johns Hopkins in Baltimore, and at 
Harvard University. He was a teacher of science, an admin- 
istrator, the first Chancellor of the Fall River diocese, and 
its Vicar General in 1909. Bishop Cassidy was consecrated 
Auxiliary Bi of Fall River in 1930, serving first as 
Apostolic Administrator and later (1934) as Coadjutor. 

same year he became Bishop of Fall River. 

May his soul rest in peace. 

On May 12, Abbot Alcuin Deutsch, O.S.B., 73, died 

y at St. John’s Abbey, Collegeville, Minn., where 
he had served for 29 years as abbot and as president of the 
University. 


the Archabbot was 


in Valla, Hungary, in 1877; 

in 1902, and the following year received 

i at the Collegio di Sant’ Anselmo 

in Rome. years‘of teaching in Rome, he came 
to St. John’s as a teacher. He was named prior in 1917 
and held that position until 1921 when he was elected 
In 1923, Abbot Deutsch was decorated by Pope 

ius XI with the Cappa Magna, an honor bestowed on pre- 


request of the Holy See, three times reanimated 
dictine monasteries. 
Requiescat in pace. 


ignor Sheen Elevated 
To Bishopric 

Rt. Rev. Msgr. Fulton J. Sheen, recently designated Na- 
tional Director of the Pontifical Society for the Propagation 
of the Faith, has just been named by the Holy Father, Titular 
Bishop of Caesariana and Auxiliary to His Eminence Francis 
Cardinal , Archbishop of New York. 

Bishop-elect Sheen, who was born in El Paso, Illinois in 
1895, is a priest of the Diocese of Peoria and was ordained 
there in 1919. Following ordination, he made special 
studies at the Catholic University of America; at Louvain 
University in Belgium; and at the Collegio Angelico in 

Bishop-elect Sheen is best known for his oratory and his 
success in the convert field. He is also well known to 
joergens radio listene: _ where he has been a featured 
s year since — inauguration in 1930. 
His Excellency served as ease of philosophy at the 
Catholic University of America for 23 years, resigning only 
last Fall to the office of National Director of the 
Pontifical Society for the Propagation of the Faith. 

CATHOLIC ACTION joins its best wishes for Bishop- 
elect Sheen to those of his many friends elsewhere. 








CATHOLIC ACTION — Montuty Pusuication or tute NATIONAL CATHOLIC WELFARE CONFERENCE 


“We have grouped together, under the National Cath- 
olic Welfare Conference, the various agencies by which 
the cause of religion is furthered, each of these, contin- 
wing its own special work in its chosen field, will now 
derive additional support through general cooperation.” 
—From the 1919 Pastoral Letter of the 

Archbishops and Bishops of the U. S. 
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